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THE  NEWS  LETTER 

OF  THE 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
MUSEUM  AND  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

NUMBER  THIRTEEN  JUNE  NINETEEN-SEVENTEEN 

GREETING 

THE  Board  of  Control  for  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  seventeen  sends  you  this  "News  Letter"  that  you, 
as  an  alumnus,  may  have  the  privilege  of  a  limited 
view  of  the  activities  of  the  Association.  They  have  so  broad- 
ened that  the  space  available  for  publication  does  them  scant 
justice. 

The  Board  takes  pleasure  in  thanking  both  the  Alumni 
and  the  School  for  the  splendid  co-operation  that  has  been 
shown  in  the  past  and  hopes  that  it  will  be  nurtured  and  de- 
veloped to  as  great  or  greater  extent  year  by  year.  As  we 
grow  in  this  effort  our  ideas  must  broaden  into  fields  of  co- 
operation which  were  visionary  but  are  now  real.  The  design  of 
the  new  Parkway,  with  its  Museum  of  Art  as  a  center,  contain- 
ing the  collections  from  Memorial  Hall,  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  many  private  collections,  surrounded  by  the  School 
of  Industrial  Art  and  other  art  and  educational  institutions, 
shows  in  its  arrangements  a  progress  from  the  elementary  to 
the  most  advanced  theory  and  practice,  and  must  necessarily 
gain  a  reputation  for  fine  and  industrial  art  of  national  import- 
ance. The  city  of  Philadelphia — a  partner  to  this  comprehen- 
sive plan — will  make  the  result  the  most  important  achieve- 
ment in  the  development  of  an  Art  Centre  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  witness  and  support  one  of 
the  greatest  advances  that  the  school  has  made  since  its  incep- 
tion forty  years  ago.  The  school  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
then  began  its  sessions  in  a  building  which  was  known  for 
many  years  at  Industrial  Hall,  on  Broad  Street,  above  Vine, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  new  school  site  allotted  by  the  city  is  adjacent  to  the 
Museum  of  Art  which,  when  erected,  will  be  a  monumental 
feature  of  the  Parkway,  located  at  its  northwest  terminus, 
making  the  Museum  and  Industrial  Art  School  practically 
identical  in  their  relative  locations.  In  this  materialistic  age 
this  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  moving  of  the  pendulum  of 
time  toward  an  idealistic  standard.  B.  F.  J. 


THE    ANNUAL    MEETING 

TO  the  Annual  Meeting  of  December,  igi6,  the  members 
of  the  Association  came  with  great  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest as  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  school 
were  to  be  discussed,  and  there  were  rumors  of  a  treat  in  store. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance.  After  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  by  the  Secretary,  the  President  called  for  the  re- 
ports of  the  various  committees.  These  were  most  satisfactory ; 
they  showed  progress  in  their  many  interests.  As  a  number 
of  donations  had  been  received  from  members  during  the  past 
year  a  vote  of  thanks  was  therefore  given  in  appreciation  of 
their  generosity.  The  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee then  proposed  the  following  active  members  to  be  elected 
to  the  new  board:  Mr.  Earl  J.  Early,  Mr.  Otto  F.  Ege,  Mr. 
Howard  Gregson,  Mr.  B.  F.  Jarrett,  Miss  Elizabeth  Norris, 
Mr.  Albert  P.  Willis.  The  two  associate  members — Miss 
Grace  P.  Leaw  and  Mr.  Henry  Pitz.  It  was  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  the  above-named  should  be  elected. 

Mr.  Stratton,  the  director  of  the  School,  then  told  the 
meeting  about  the  proposed  removal  of  the  institution  to  the 
Parkway,  how  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  location 
be  accepted,  and  finally  that  the  new  School  be  erected  on  the 
site.  The  plan  of  the  developments  of  the  Parkway  was  ex- 
amined and  all  the  members  showed  a  lively  interest  in  the 
discussion  which  followed.  The  suggestion  was  made  and 
carried  that  the  members  of  the  two  boards  (retiring  and  in- 
coming), assemble  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing, to  devise  methods  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  their 
path,  and  of  finally  attaining  the  fufillment  of  their  ambitions. 

After  the  meeting  a  series  of  living  pictures  were  shown. 
The  characters,  taken  by  students,  were  representative  of 
periods  of  the  Italian  Renaissance;  Florentine,  Venetian  and 
Sienese,  and  the  rich  costumes,  made  by  members  of  the  Cos- 
tume Class,  appeared  gorgeous  in  the  stunning  lighting  effects 
under  Mr.  Warwick's  direction. 

It  is  planned  to  do  more  of  this  sort  of  thing ;  to  carry  it 
farther — to  conduct  it  on  a  larger  scale.  All  the  material  is  at 
hand.  The  school  possesses  a  most  complete  wardrobe  of 
Italian  Renaissance  costumes, — costumes  absolutely  authen- 
tic, superb  in  color  and  rich  in  detail.  And  trained  workers 
are  not  lacking;  specialists  in  music,  dancing,  color — what- 
ever the  need  might  be. 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  TO  THE 
BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

HE  first  meeting  of  the  New  Board  of  Control  was  held 
on  December  6.    The  following  officers  were  elected: 

Mr.  B.  Frank  Jarrett President 

Mr.  Earl  J.  Early Vice-President 

Miss  Margaret  Bostock Secretary 

Miss  Elizabeth  Norris Treasurer 

The  following  were  then  appointed  as  chairmen  of  the 
various  committees: 

Business  Bureau Mr.  Wm.  G.  Thayer 

Exhibition  Committee Mr.  Harold  Brecht 

Room  Committee Miss  Bachman 

Membership  Committee Miss  Neisser 

Library  Committee Miss  Griggs 

Hospitality  Committee Miss  Sweeney 

Publicity  Committee Mr.  Lambdin 

Sketch  Class  Committee Miss  Harper 

Competition  Committee Mr.  Warwick 

News  Letter. Mr.  Henry  Pitz 

The  Board  has  done  its  work  faithfully  and  well.  It  is 
perhaps  useless  to  tell  of  it,  except  in  a  most  general  way, 
since  many  of  its  most  interesting  discussions  do  not  get  into 
even  the  Secretary's  report,  or  in  such  an  abbreviated  form 
as  to  be  hardly  recognizable.  At  every  meeting  it  receives  the 
reports  of  the  heads  of  committees  and  makes  suggestions;  it 
made  preparations  for  the  Eastern  Art  Association's  Conven- 
tion ;  it  took  steps  to  aid  the  movement  for  the  new  structure 
on  the  Parkway ;  it  has  considered  all  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  which  a  term  of  the  school's  life  bring  to  its  notice. 

The  work  of  the  committees  has  been  excellent  and  fruit- 
ful. We  must  not  forget  that  some  of  the  most  vital  work  of 
the  school  is  in  their  hands.  They  have  served  unselfishly — 
we  are  exceedingly  grateful. 


THE  SCHOOL  TO  GO  ON  THE  PARKWAY 

NOT  since  1876,  when  it  was  organized  to  give  effect  to  the 
lesson  of  American  educational  unpreparedness  which 
was  taught  by  the  Centennial  Exposition,  has  so  mo- 
mentous a  step  been  taken  by  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  as 
the  erection,  for  its  occupancy,  of  the  new  building  on  the 
Fairmount  Parkway  which  has  just  been  decided  upon.  It  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  significance  to  the  future  of  the 
city  of  the  construction  of  the  parkway,  and  the  central  and 
dominant  feature  of  this  magnificent  civic  improvement,  the 
most  important  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  by  any  Ameri- 
can city,  is  the  creation  of  a  veritable  art  centre  by  grouping 
at  its  head  the  most  important  art  institution  of  the  city,  the 
great  Municipal  Art  Gallery,  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
reservoir  forming  the  center  of  the  group. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art  and  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  will  occupy  opposite  sides  of  the  plaza  in  which  the  park- 
way will  terminate  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  museum 
will  stand.  The  site  to  be  occupied  by  the  school  building  was 
definitely  granted  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Fairmount  Park  December  13th,  1916.  It  lies  to  the  south- 
west of  the  parkway,  on  which  it  has  a  frontage  of  some  600 
feet  and  extends  to  Schuylkill  Avenue,  which  will,  when  the 
plans  for  the  whole  improvement  are  carried  out,  constitute  a 
handsome  thoroughfare  along  the  river  between  the  southern 
part  of  the  city  and  Fairmount  Park.  The  lot  contains  approxi- 
mately 100,000  square  feet,  or  considerably  more  than  that 
which  the  School  at  present  occupies  at  Broad  and  Pine 
Streets,  and  in  addition  to  the  very  obvious  advantages  af- 
forded by  its  situation  on  the  plaza  and  the  parkway,  will  also 
furnish  an  unobstructed  outlook  over  the  drive  and  the  gar- 
dens of  the  embankment  that  will  extend  to  the  Schuvlkill  on 
the  west.  The  museum,  now  housed  in  Memorial  Hall,  will, 
of  course,  be  established  in  the  great  gallery  on  Fairmount  so 
as  to  be  readily  accessible  to  the  students  not  only  of  our  own 
school  but  of  the  Academy  as  well,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  advantages  which  this  grouping  of  the  three  institutions, 
under  such  favorable,  and  indeed  inspiring,  conditions  will  af- 
ford.  -— w~n. 

The  Municipal  Gallery,  which  will  occupy  the  entire  hill 
at  Fairmount,  will  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  structures  of 
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its  kind  in  the  world,  interesting  alike  for  its  spaciousness  and 
commanding  situation  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture 
and  such  attendant  accessories  as  a  monumental  approach  and 
attractive  gardens.  Altogether  and  considered  as  a  whole,  the 
creation  of  such  an  art  center  as  this  scheme  involves  will 
mean  not  only  a  glorious  future  for  the  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  but  the  realization  of  a  magnificent  project,  unrivaled 
anywhere  in  the  country,  and  certainly  destined  to  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  all  who  are  devoting  their  energies  to  its  pro- 
motion, and  to  serve  with  wonderful  efficiency  the  higher  life 
of  the  Philadelphia  of  the  future. 

L.  W.  M. 


UPON  the  great  success  of  the  small  pageants  instituted 
last  year,  an  organization  has  been  effected  among  the 
students  studying  the  subject,  to  produce  representa- 
tions of  these  historic  types,  in  a  scholarly  manner,  which 
would  make  them  worth  while  as  features  of  School  and  Uni- 
versity work.  The  investigation  of  the  life  of  ancient  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  of  Renaissance  Italy,  is  probably  the  best  way  to 
impress  the  character  of  those  periods  upon  the  mind;  and 
give,  as  in  these  cases,  with  accurate  costumes,  sewing  and 
accessories,  music,  the  dance  and  lighting,  with  the  artistic 
consideration  having  as  prominent  a  place  as  historic  truth, 
they  must  afford  unlimited  suggestions  to  the  decorator,  the 
sculptor,  the  illustrator,  and  the  student  of  life  history.  No 
printed  page  can  so  vividly  portray  the  features  of  national 
expression  as  the  pageant  form  of  presentation.  The  transi- 
tional grouping,  and  the  variety  of  color  harmonies,  as  well 
as  sound,  motion  and  light  harmonies,  stimulate  the  minds  of 
the  artist  and  the  scholar.  The  School's  large  collection  of 
costumes  and  accessories  of  the  periods  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  resources  of  its  scholarship  are  back  of  the  enterprise  un- 
dertaken by  the  students  as  a  preferential  effort. 


ILLUSTRATION 

IT  is  observation  of  life  itself  which  fits  the  illustrator  to 
be  an  instrument  of  interpretation  of  a  bit  of  literature 
and  a  fitting  co-operator  of  other's  visions  and  crea- 
tions— or  himself,  the  maker  of  books  and  decorator  of  pages. 
Training  for  this,  as  far  as  the  hands  are  concerned,  the 
Schools  now  give  opportunity. 

The  illustrators  of  the  past  opened  their  own  way,  with 
their  sketch  book  or  careful  drilling  in  painting  and  drawing, 
getting  a  sure  technique.  The  ability  to  render  objects  with 
fidelity,  great  seriousness  and  ease  of  drawing  the  figure,  is 
ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

This  may  be  gotten  in  the  school  room  or  in  one's  own 
studio.  One  may  learn  by  having  work  to  execute,  and  study 
is  gained  as  you  go  along — many  of  our  strong  men  have  done 
this— but  the  SINCERITY  must  be  there,  and  the  building 
together  of  pictures,  in  small  size,  getting  easy  with  composi- 
tion, and  if  by  good  fortune  you  are  in  touch  with  some  strong 
leader  your  time  of  training  will  be  shortened. 

Although  some  illustrators  show  enslavement  to  the 
model,  one  MUST  go  to  the  model  and  study  the  light  which 
falls  on  surfaces  to  keep  one's  work  alive  and  real.  When 
technique  had  weakened  by  an  over-dependence  upon  the 
imagination  and  facility,  artists  turned  realists ;  now  that  we 
have  had  great  skill  in  making  things  very  "like,"  we  find  re- 
lief in  an  art  of  greater  freedom  of  interpretation.  But  you 
will  find  that  sound  and  satisfying  art  of  endless  forms  has  as 
its  base,  knowledge  and  fine  observation. 

The  Scandinavian  illustrators  of  folk  lore  of  the  present 
day  are  exquisite  draughtsmen  of  the  figure,  of  trees,  flowers, 
animals,  jewels,  etc.  They  know  the  out-of-doors,  their  sense 
of  decoration  and  their  whimsical  fancies,  all  portrayed  with 
skillful  hands. 

Our  form  of  work  may  be  largely  a  chance  of  environ- 
ment, but  also  one  may  elect  an  endless  variety  of  forms  to  the 
kind  of  illustration  one's  heart  goes  out  to. 

If  you  are  going  to  depict  the  moving  life  about  us,  you 
will  be  required  to  know  it — if  it  is  to  center  upon  a  class  it 
will  surely  call  for  special  study.  The  social  satirist  needs  to 
be  of  that  life.  You  must  live  in  town  or  country  to  portray 
either— the  test  is  KNOWLEDGE. 


The  sketch  book — note  taking — is  the  opportunity  of  the 
student ;  getting  right  down  to  building  up  a  picture  is  getting 
to  results — testing  yourself  out. 

The  study  of  decoration  is  more  formal,  has  a  stronger 
historic  connection,  and  is  more  traditional. 

Though  new  forms  are  doubtless  awaiting  us,  some  are 
struggling  to  find  themselves,  and  to  create  an  adequate  appli- 
cation, as  we  know  in  the  so-called  "new  art"  of  today.  If  they 
are  valuable  they  will  take  time  to  define  themselves,  they  will 
all  come  under  the  law  of  evolution.  Also,  I  think,  we  should 
keep  ourselves  open  to  new  growths  if  they  are  wholesome. 
The  whole  test  is  in  the  human  application.  All  art  has  to 
have  a  "form."  I  can  only  give  the  test  of  a  magnetic  power 
in  work,  it  is  our  test  in  individual  intercourse.  With  the 
illustrator  it  is  essentially  the  test  of  the  ability  to  tell  a  story 
with  VITALITY.  His  art  may  be  finished  and  exquisite,  deco- 
rative, or  blunt  and  virile,  it  really  matters  not  which  way  he 
chooses,  he  first  must  see  and  then  learn  to  TELL.  But  life 
must  be  thrillingly  interesting,  and  to  the  artist  methods  of  tell- 
ing what  we  see  are  endlessly  fascinating.  It  makes  the  patient 
work  of  the  days  of  preparation  and  the  days  of  attaining  al- 
ways a  new  experience. 

The  opportunity  for  the  illustrators  of  the  future  should 
be  great.  There  will  be  many  different  ways  of  application  be- 
side books.  The  old  church  art  of  wall  and  shrine  is  illustra- 
tion, but  the  books  and  magazines  will  be  probably  the  most 
sure  and  constant  forms. 

I  hope  that  the  latter  will  keep  its  dignity  and  that  flip- 
pancy will  not  grow.  Our  traditions  of  American  illustration 
have  been  of  such  high  order  we  trust  the  standards  will  be 
held  and  carried  forward.  Abbey,  Frost,  Reinhardt,  Smedley, 
Howard  Pyle,  Appleton  Clarke,  Albert  Sterner,  Mary  Hallock 
Foote,  are  among  the  older  ones  of  the  magazines,  and  indeed 
those  who  made  the  magazines  which  have  been  a  delight  to  a 
generation. 

Howard  Pyle  trained  a  number  of  men  and  women  who 
are  today  giving  us  conscientious,  able  work,  some  of  real  tal- 
ent. In  the  group  that  I  have  named  there  is  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination, as  each  man  stands  strongly  individual — really  self- 
made — and  has  that  quality  of  personal  magnetism  which  is 
the  supreme  gift  of  the  artist. 

The  recent  exhibition  of  the  Belgian  cartoonist,  Raemaek- 


ers,  was  of  great  interest  to  me,  not  only  because  of  the  acid 
strength  of  what  he  had  to  say,  but  because  his  art  was  that 
of  draughtsman  with  a  direct  powerful  line  absolutely  at  his 
control.  He  has  style  which  puts  him  above  style,  so  the  tre- 
mendous story  he  has  to  tell  comes  indeed  from  the  shoulder. 
History  can  never  separate  his  work  from  the  terrible  human 
tragedy  of  today. 

Normal  human  life  gives  worthy  material  for  artists  of 
every  period;  it  only  requires  power  to  see  the  significance  of 
the  things  of  which  you  are  a  part.  Remember  that  you  are 
training  for  this  purpose.  Beauty  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
things  in  life,  its  most  serious  purpose!  It  can  hardly  be  de- 
fined, it  is  in  the  commonest  things;  an  intermingling  of  the 
material  and  spiritual.  Let  us  believe  that  it  is  given  to  us  ar- 
tists to  teach  the  world  through  our  work  that  this  is  the  great 
truth,  the  great  QUEST  of  the  human  family.  We  can  with 
this  conviction  believe  the  world  will  learn  to  reverence  life  and 
the  work  of  man's  hands  which  has  grown  out  of  his  PEACE- 
FUL, serious  living  and  will  be  sacred  against  destruction. 

A  work  of  art  is  born  of  sober  joy ;  the  crude  bit  of  pottery 
for  its  simple  shape  or  little  touch  of  symbolic  design,  or  the 
rare  surface  of  a  highest  example  of  Chinese  vase,  which  can 
bring  tears  to  our  eyes  for  its  supreme  beauty,  because  for  the 
moment  we  share  the  joy  of  the  artist  as  it  came  under  his 
hands. 

ALICE  BARBER  STEPHENS. 

Rose  Valley,  Moylan,  March  6,  1917. 


THE  RECEPTION 


ANEW  note  was  struck  at  the  annual  reception  of  the 
Alumni  Association  to  the  new  students  when  a  series 
of  Egyptian  interpretations  were  given,  instead  of  the 
usual  musicale,  these  being  reminiscent  of  the  delightful  Egyp- 
tian evening  given  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  Girls'  Guild  gave  a  musicale  for  the  faculty  and  stud- 
ents of  the  School  on  Friday  evening,  April  27.  All  the  num- 
bers were  by  students  of  the  School.  A  reception  at  the  close 
ended  a  delightful  evening.  The  Guild  had  a  series  of  teas 
for  their  own  members  during  the  School  year. 
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CLASS  SPIRIT 

THERE   are   many   bodies,   the   body   politic,   the   body 
terrestrial,  the  body   celestial  and   the  student   body. 
Some  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  a  soul  or  spirit. 
There  is  an  old  term,  "class  spirit,"  in  relation  to  some- 
thing more  or  less  elusive  which  is  supposed  to  exist  where 
several  students  are  gathered  together  ostensibly  for  the  same 
end ;  that  is,  in  the  student  body : 

'"There's  a  divinity  doth  shape  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  may !" 

This  spirit  is  now  but  the  manifestation  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent form  of  expression.  The  spirit  is  that  which  animates 
the  body,  be  it  the  student  or  other  body,  and  it  is  of  interest 
and  real  value  to  discover  how  much  of  this  spirit  is  manifest 
to-day. 

The  right  class  spirit  should  inspire  the  class  to  promote 
and  protect  itself — promote  itself  by  raising  its  own  average, 
protect  itself  by  eliminating  from  it  all  influences  which  inter- 
feres with  its  progress.  A  class  is,  in  a  way,  only  as  strong  as 
its  weakest  member.  To  strengthen,  or  (if  this  is  not  possible) , 
to  remove  this  member,  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  class  can 
go  forward  unimpeded.  If  there  is  no  class  spirit  the  physical 
drag  of  a  shirking,  uninterested  member  will  clog  and  impede 
the  advance  of  the  class  as  a  whole.  Class  pride  seems  to  have 
become  extinct,  and  the  standing  of  the  class  seems  less  and 
less  important. 

It  is  now  generally  conceived  that  pleasant  social  rela- 
tions among  the  members  represent  class  spirit.  In  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  these,  so  is  the  successful  operation  reckoned 
of  the  spirit.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  raising  the 
standard  of  professional  attainment  should  militate  against 
the  agreeableness  of  these  relations. 

Much  is  written  and  said  about  self-government  by  stu- 
dents, and  this  means  adequate  protection  from  themselves. 
It  does  not  mean  "rules"  or  "monitors,"  but  self-standards 
equal  to  class  standards.  The  class  standard  is  lowered  by 
just  as  much  as  any  individual  member  of  the  class  brings  it 
down.  The  "body"  suffers  when  any  one  of  its  members  sui- 
fer.    The  lowering  of  the  tone  of  any  part  affects  the  vitality 
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of  the  whole,  just  as  the  increase  of  power  in  any  part  brings 
up  the  average  strength  of  the  whole.  The  pace  of  the  class 
should  be  set  by  a  standard  of  attainment,  not  by  the  chance 
infirmity  of  some  member.  If  that  infirmity  cannot  be  cured, 
the  member  should  be  removed  as  a  menace  to  the  health  of 
the  body,  just  as  an  infected  or  maimed  member  of  the  physi- 
cal human  body  sometimes  must  be  cut  off  to  save  the  being 
it  threatens  with  destruction. 

Thru  the  suggestion  of  members  of  the  faculty,  a  meeting 
of  the  "A"  Class  was  called,  and  the  idea  of  a  class  organiza- 
tion to  promote  "School  Spirit"  was  presented  to  them. 
"School  Spirit"  is  held  to  be  a  pride  in  the  public  opinion  of 
one's  school,  brought  about  by  the  co-operative  efforts  of 
every  member  of  the  school.  The  members  were  asked  to 
consider  the  matter  and  submit  a  written  statement  of  their 
views,  and  any  suggestions  they  might  have  to  offer. 

From  these  statements  it  is  evident  that  a  great  majority 
approve  of  an  organization.  The  need  of  class  officers  is  not 
felt,  but  that  a  committee,  composed  of  two  members  from 
each  section,  could  carry  on  any  business  such  an  organization 
might  require. 

There  is  much  such  an  organization  could  do.  To  improve 
the  School  work,  exhibitions  of  class  work  could  be  had.  This 
would  create  interest  and  stimulate  competition.  Also  the  pu- 
pils would  become  acquainted  with  the  work  done  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  School. 

The  attending  of  exhibitions  in  the  city  as  a  class  would 
induce  more  students  to  visit  them. 

Saturday  afternoon  sketch  trips  could  be  arranged  for 
those  who  care  to  attend  them. 

Social  gatherings  would  keep  the  class  a  more  united 
body. 

Many  other  suggestions  were  made  which  would  also 
arouse  interest,  which  makes  for  better  work. 

Members  of  the  "A"  Class  afterwards  following  the  differ- 
ent courses,  such  as  Normal,  Design,  Illustration,  Interior 
Decoration,  Modeling,  etc.,  should  meet  from  time  to  time  to 
show  and  examine  the  different  kinds  of  work  done,  with  the 
idea  of  understanding  the  relation  of  their  preliminary  work 
to  different  professional  branches  which  are  afterward  de- 
veloped. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  seen  that  one's  work,  whether  it 
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be  pottery,  illustration  or  costume  design,  has  a  direct  relation 
to  other  branches  of  work.  Cannot  the  illustrator  enthuse  over 
wrought-iron  or  the  potter  see  the  beauty  of  a  mural?  If  the 
School  cannot  inculcate  an  appreciation  of  the  oneness  of  art 
it  has  failed  in  the  most  important  and  elemental  truth. 

And,  finally,  one  of  the  most  obvious  manifestations  of  a 
"school  spirit"  is  a  healthy  and  active  Alumni.  Our's  is.  To  the 
present  students  it  must  owe  its  future  vitality. 


THE  School  is  "doing  its  bit."  Every  clear  morning,  in 
the  courtyard,  a  platoon  of  boys  and  another  of  girls  go 
through  the  manual  of  arms  and  squad  movements. 
A  canvass  among  the  students  of  the  School  as  to  their 
willingness  to  serve  in  the  present  emergency  of  the  country, 
and  the  kind  of  service  they  felt  able  and  willing  to  give,  has 
resulted  in  an  interesting  list,  which  among  170  answers  was 
in  the  following  proportions: 

Red  Cross 71 

Farming  and  Gardening  35 

Domestic  Work 20 

Military  Service    11 

Messenger  Service   4 

Clerical  and  Drafting   9 

General    19 

170 
Of  the  students  the  following  have  enlisted: 

J.  Burnett  Matson Officers'  Reserve 

Ernst  P.  T.  Dorrell Regular  Army 

Robert  Williams Naval  Coast  Defence  Reserve 

Ralph  Dunkelberger Naval  Coast  Defence  Reserve 

Holton  Vance Naval  Coast  Defence  Reserve 

Horace  Metz Naval  Coast  Defence  Reserve 

Edward  Shenton 1st  Regiment  Engineers,  N.  G.  P. 

James  Savage 1st  Regiment  Infantry,  N.  G.  P. 

Harold  Brecht Officers'  Reserve 

Erwyn  Leidy Officers'  Reserve 

Lester  Kent Commissary  Department 

Herbert  Renner 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  a  census  of  the  graduates 
who  have  offered  their  services,  but  will  not  all  who  read  this 
notice  and  know  of  such  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Miss 
Margaret  Bostock,  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa? 
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THE  MASQUE  OF  1917 

THE  Masque  of  19 17  is  now  among  the  dead  and,  let  us 
trust,  forgotten  things.     Our  school  took  no  part  in 
the  ill-favored  "Saeculum,"   which  happily   leaves  us 
free  to  criticize  and  rebuke  with  all  the  zeal  of  the  self-right- 
eous. 

It  WAS  an  offense  against  good  taste.  It  WAS  inartistic ! 
It  WAS  inexcusable.  All  the  competent  critics,  the  press,  the 
Philistine  (who  paid  his  dollar  and  was  sorry),  unite  in  an  ex- 
pression of  the  futility  of  it. 

Viewed  from  any  side,  the  artistic  or  the  scientific,  the 
verdict  is  thumbs  down. 

THE   MASQUE 

"Are  the  old  Gods  dead? 
Are  the  old  laws  forgot?" 

AT  the  Masque  given  February  20th,  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  under  the  auspices  of  all  the  art  institutions  of 
Philadelphia,  except  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  one  was  moved  to  ask  these  questions 
Euripides  asks  in  his  tragedy  of  Medea,  for  in  truth  the  mind 
was  assailed  by  doubts  as  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Gods  or  laws.  The  presentation  of  Saeculum,  the  curious  sub- 
ject chosen,  was,  so  far  as  possible,  in  defiance  of  all  known 
laws,  except  that  of  gravitation,  which  fortunately  held  (bar- 
ring a  few  instances  among  the  dancers),  and,  as  "modern  art," 
displayed  the  abandonment  of  the  old  order,  and  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  new  (dis)  order,  called  a  "riot  of  color,"  or  what 
not. 

It  is  related  that  some  years  ago  in  Paris  a  former  student 
of  the  Beaux  Arts  asked  a  new  pupil  of  art  there,  why  he  and 
his  classmates  did  not  visit  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  and 
study  the  methods  of  the  old  masters,  and  the  young  man 
stated:  "The  old  masters  are  obsolete!  Consequently  their 
methods  are  obsolete." 

Sophocles  said :  "Beauty  sits  in  the  council  of  the  highest 
powers,"  and  as  she  had  no  place  in  the  Masque,  we  must  sus- 
pect the  "highest  powers"  were  sitting  elsewhere.  Certainly, 
all  sense  of  proportion  was  wanting,  and  this  represents  one 
of  the  "highest  powers."  "Original  sin"  has  been  defined  as 
getting  things  out  of  proportion,  a  sin  against  truth  and  good 
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taste,  and  to  the  Greeks  the  golden  mean  was  the  aim  in  at- 
tainment. Excess,  extreme,  the  subnormal  or  abnormal,  rep- 
resented disproportion,  and  not  "the  sane  mind  in  the  sound 
body."  There  are  aesthetic  laws.  There  may  even  be  Gods, 
known  or  unknown.  With  great  appreciation  for  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge  there  was  at  Athens  an  altar  erected  to  the 
"Unknown  God,"  and  had  there  been  such  raised  at  the 
Masque  it  must  have  represented  that  possible  God  who  di- 
rects and  controls  art,  but  whose  laws  are  either  not  known, 
or,  if  known,  not  obeyed. 

The  great  purpose  in  all  effort  to-day  is  to  produce  novel- 
ties and  new  sensations,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  and  as  the 
arts  reflect  the  character  of  a  people  more  fully  than  any  other 
form  of  expression,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  arts  of  to- 
day must  show  this.  It  is  evident  in  dress,  literature,  music, 
theatricals,  painting,  sculpture — even  domestic  and  political 
affairs.  So-called  "Schools  of  Art"  have  arisen  to  expound  this 
doctrine,  the  first  requirement  of  which  is  to  abjure  the  belief 
in  all  academic  restraints,  to  brand  them  as  obsolete,  and  spurn 
them.  This  frees  the  operator  of  all  responsibility  to  resemb- 
lance, relation,  and,  consequently,  truth,  for  truth  is  simply 
right  relation ;  and  while  the  new  movement  can  result  only  in 
chaos,  it  is  certain  to  produce  novelties,  in  defiance  of  the  state- 
ment that  "truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

Small  comfort  for  those  opposed  to  the  movement  can  be 
gotten  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  passing  phase,  seeing  that 
the  opposers  are  likely  to  "pass"  with  it.  Primitive  man  re- 
ceived no  reward  for  his  stage  of  the  progress  towards  better 
things,  but  expired  in  the  conditions  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, perhaps  with  some  premonitions  of  a  greater  good  to 
come — the  germ  of  a  rudimentary  philosophy  from  which 
higher  understanding  grew  in  his  descendants.  The  cave 
dweller  could  not  have  foreseen  in  the  ages  to  come  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sketches  of  animal  life. 

A  neurologist  finds  food  for  investigation  and  thought  in 
so  radical  a  departure  from  artistic  standards  as  was  made  in 
the  presentation  of  Saeculum,  and  it  can  only  be  rated  as  de- 
generation. No  uplift  can  come  from  distorting  the  laws  of 
perspective,  the  chromatic  harmonies,  or  the  requirements  of 
composition  to  be  "composed."  As  Ruskin  says,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain obligation  to  be  pleasing  and  graceful  in  doing  one's  duty 
in  art,  as  well  as  in  mankind.  Deliberate  ugliness,  either  in 
conduct  or  appearance,  is  crime  against  good  taste. 
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A  NEUROLOGIST  AT  THE  MASQUE 

HAVING  been  asked  to  give  my  impressions  of  "Saecu- 
lum,"  or  the  Masque  of  1917,  given  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  on  Monday  last,  I  will  try,  though  there  are 
times  when  mere  words  are  inadequate. 

One  could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  seriousness  and 
earnestness  with  which  those  who  participated  entered  into 
the  performance  of  their  parts,  evidently  feeling  that  they  were 
doing   something  well  worth  while.    But  was  it  worth  while? 

The  writer,  although  realizing  full  well  that  he  has  much 
to  learn  about  art,  is  impelled  to  ask  in  what  way  the  perform- 
ance justified  the  time,  study  and  expense  devoted  to  its  pro- 
duction. To  himself,  as  well  as  to  others  whose  opinions  were 
consulted,  the  whole  thing  appeared  to  represent  a  vast 
amount  of  misdirected  effort  and  energy. 

It  is  true  that  PART  of  the  music  was  pleasing,  but  this 
could  only  be  enjoyed  before  the  curtain  rose,  as  afterward,  no 
orchestra  could  compete  with  the  delirious  riot  of  color  that 
burst  upon  the  eye  and  shall  we  say,  the  ear? 

Many  years  ago,  in  our  student  days  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  then  professor  of  therapeutics  when  lectur- 
ing upon  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  the  visual  hallucinations  of 
delirium  tremens,  would  show  the  class  a  large  screen,  painted 
by  one  of  his  patients,  an  artist  who  drew  from  memory  the 
things  he  would  see  when  a  victim  of  mania  a  potu.  But  even 
this  famous  screen  fades  into  insignificance  when  contrasted 
with  the  stage  setting  of  "Saeculum." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Queen  of  Golden  Thoughts  and 
the  five  Senses,  who  somehow  managed  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  their  vari-colored  wigs,  the  costumes  failed  to  con- 
vey the  impression  of  either  dignity  or  beauty;  even  the  "Soul" 
being  scant  of  shirt  and  bagged  at  the  knees. 

To  a  disciple  of  the  cubist  and  futurist  schools  of  art  the 
evening  must  have  been  a  rare  treat,  but  to  those  who  consider 
the  cubist  and  futurist  as  fungoid  growths,  or  monstrosities 
resulting  from  faulty  or  arrested  artistic  development,  the  per- 
formance was  a  thing  to  be  deplored  as  emphasizing  the  use- 
less, the  unbeautiful  and  the  abnormal. 

And  what  effect  will  the  performance  have  on  the  teach- 
ing of  art  in  Philadelphia,  upon  the  minds  of  the  students  who 
took  part  in  or  who  witnessed  "Saeculum?"    One  has  only  to 
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look  at  the  list  of  the  names  of  the  directors  and  executive 
committee  who  stood  sponsor  for  "Saeculum,"  to  realize  how 
closely  they  are  identified  with  the  art  life  of  Philadelphia. 
Yet  the  writer  cannot  but  wonder  why  they  fathered  such  a 
child. 

G.  E.  P. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EACH  year  the  enrollment   of  the   Summer   School  has 
leapt  forward,  the  Third  Session,  19 1 6,  having  an  in- 
crease of  exactly  100%  over  the  previous  year.     Stud- 
ents attended  from  Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,   New 
York,  Connecticut,  Ohio  and  Montana,  besides  our  own  State. 
Each  year  the  course  has  been  broadened  and  the  faculty 
increased;   the   Fourth   Summer  Session,  July  9  to  August  3, 
1917,  will  offer  the  following  courses: 
Normal  Art  Methods 
Supervision  of  the  Arts 
Interior  Decoration 
Costume  Design 

Craftwork — Design  and  Drawing 
Faculty : 

Mr.  Otto  Frederick  Ege,  in  charge 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Marshall 

Mr.  Ed.  Warwick 

Mr.  William  Gordon  Thayer 
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THE  EASTERN  ARTS  ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 

THE  Eastern  Arts  Association,  a  combination  of  the 
Manual  Training  and  the  Eastern  Art  Associations, 
held  its  convention  in  Philadelphia  April  5,  6,  7,  in- 
clusive, at  the  Drexel  Institute  and  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

To  one  who  has  followed  the  growth  of  both  organiza- 
tions, this  convention  showed  that  with  each  year  there  has 
been  an  advancement  from  the  original  gathering  of  a  few  en- 
thusiastic Art  Educators  to  a  combination  of  interests,  such  as 
separate  sessions  for  Art,  Household  Art  and  Manual  Training 
sections  with  the  possibility  of  a  music  section. 

The  Arts  section  has  moved  its  interest  around  the  circle 
of  Art  Education  to  the  point  of  placing  Design  in  the  fore- 
ground at  the  expense  of  Representative  Drawing.  The  de- 
signer, believing  that  all  drawing  is  Representative,  and  the 
Representative  or  Pictorial  advocate  that  all  Pictorial  drawing 
is  design. 

The  Household  Arts  section  brought  to  its  members  the 
value  of  Home  Economics,  the  Place  of  Design  in  the  teaching 
of  Household  Arts.  Art  in  Dressmaking  and  Color  in  House 
furnishing.  The  Manual  Training  section  is  under  the  spell  of 
Industrial  or  Vocational  Training,  with  its  Continuation 
Schools,  Junior  High  Schools,  Industrial  Training,  in  the 
grades. 

The  Art  Section  session  held  at  the  School  was  doubly  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  work  of  the 
School  held  in  the  various  class  rooms  and  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  to  explain  the  work  to  those  inter- 
ested. 

Mr.  Leslie  W.  Miller,  Principal  of  the  School,  addressed 
the  Association  at  their  Banquet,  on  "Blind  Alleys  in  Art  and 
the  Way  Out." 

Mr.  Otto  Frederick  Ege  addressed  the  Art  Section  of  the 
convention  on  "The  Sense  of  Sight  in  the  Teaching  of  Art." 
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THE  RELATION  OF  MUSEUM  AND  SCHOOL 

THE  connection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  to  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  as  is  indicated  in  the  title  of 
the  institution,  is  a  close  one.  As  a  fact,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
of  1876,  is  the  older  half.  The  school  was  established  in  1877, 
its  founders  having  in  mind  such  a  plan  as  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum,  then  known  as  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Although  the  school  is  in  town  and  the  Museum  is  in  the 
Park,  that  is  a  long  way  off,  the  students  made  constant  use 
of  the  collections,  classes  with  their  teachers  going  out  at 
stated  times  to  get  inspiration  from  the  objects  there  exhibited 
for  the  arts  and  crafts  which  they  are  studying  and  for  which 
the  Museum  furnishes  accurate  and  authentic  models.  They 
find  there  an  infinite  variety  of  Oriental  ceramics,  textiles  and 
other  objects  abundantly  labeled,  as  well  as  Gothic,  Renais- 
sance, rococo,  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI,  as  well  as  Colonial 
and  English  furniture.  Small  but  invaluable  collections  from 
far  antiquity  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  classes  in 
history  of  ornament,  especially  as  the  Normal  Class  in  its 
fourth  year  has  the  advantage  of  a  systematic  study  of  the 
various  collections  under  the  guidance  of  a  trained  archaeolo- 
gist who,  after  exhausting  the  material  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  takes  the  class  to  the  University  Museum,  which  is 
rich  in  archaic  treasures  of  much  value  for  the  study  of  the 
development  of  art.  There  the  very  beginnings  of  ornament 
and  of  decorative  art  may  be  traced  from  three  or  four  thou- 
sand years  before  our  era  down  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
actual  transition  of  well-known  art  motives  now  used  from  the 
religious  object  through  the  decadent  stage  of  symbolism  may 
be  traced  to  the  later  purely  decorative  form. 

This  Normal  Class  in  the  origins  and  development  of  art 
has  of  recent  years  taken  the  place  of  the  Curator's  Course 
which,  while  still  offered,  attracts  but  few  students  owing  to 
the  limited  opportunities  for  lucrative  advancement  which  it 
offers  as  a  result  of  much  harder  special  work.  The  Normal 
Class,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  attended,  and  even  though 
all  the  students  may  not  elect  to  become  teachers,  is  of  enor- 
mous cultural  value  in  any  phase  of  intellectual  life  which  they 
may  enter  in  future. 

At  Memorial  Hall  not  only  are  they  brought  into  contact 
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with  the  industrial  arts  and  crafts  of  the  best  periods  of  the 
world's  art  life,  but  the  Wilstach  picture  gallery  is  open  to 
them,  and  the  study  of  the  special  loan  exhibitions,  which  en- 
able them  to  see  the  finest  examples  of  special  classes  of  in- 
dustrial art  that  exists  in  this  city,  is  another  privilege  accord- 
ed them. 

It  looks  at  present  as  though  in  a  future  none  too  remote, 
the  intellectual  bond  now  closely  uniting  the  two  sections  of 
the  institution  might  become  even  closer,  the  city  having  as- 
signed the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 
a  lot  of  ground  on  the  Parkway  now  in  process  of  construction. 
Meantime  the  students  are  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  col- 
lections now  acquired. 

S.  Y.  S. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  May  4,  1917, 
the  six  Alumni  scholarships  for  the  year  191 7- 18  were 
awarded. 

The  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  Scholarship  to  Mary  Bahls 
Sweeney. 

The  M.  Theresa  Keehmle  Scholarship  to  Margaret  Ellen 
Harper. 

Aspasia  Eckert  Ramborger  Scholarship,  1917-1918, 
awarded  to  Harold  Samuel  Brecht,  alternate  to  Charles  Leslie 
Pennell. 

Edward  Tonkin  Dobbins  Scholarship,  1917-1918,  awarded 
to  Merle  Wesley  Jewell,  alternate  to  Irene  Guerry  Starr. 

The  Mary  Lucretia  Ramborger  prize  in  the  Saturday 
afternoon  sketch  class  was  won  by  Modestino  F.  Martino. 

Honorable  mention:  Wm.  Grauer,  Alice  Blankenberg. 

Alternates  were  named  bv  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Alumni  Association  owing  to  Mr.  Brecht  and  Mr.  Jewell 
holding  themselves  in  readiness  for  military  service. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  TRAVELING 
EXHIBITIONS 

WHEN  the  idea  of  our  traveling  exhibitions  was  inaugu- 
rated, some  years  ago,  it  consisted  of  a  number  of 
cards  circulated  among  the  public  schools.    Later  the 
number  increased,  most  of  them  going  to  graduates  who  were 
instructing  in  various  other  schools. 

Today  the  exhibits  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  and  cross  its  frontiers.  In  regard  to  one  exhibit  sent 
to  the  University  of  Nebraska  the  Associate  Professor  of  Art 
in  that  institution  wrote  in  part:  "The  exhibition  of  student 
work  which  was  sent  to  us  last  month  was,  it  seemed  to  me, 
by  far  the  best  of  the  three  (Pratt  Institute,  Chicago  Art  In- 
stitute, and  your  own  School)." 

In  another  letter:  "The  exhibition  which  you  so  kindly 
sent  us  in  the  fall  has  been  doing  excellent  service  in  a  number 
of  towns  in  the  West.  After  leaving  Lincoln  the  exhibit  went 
to  Wayne,  Peru,  and  Kearney,  Neb.,  then  north  to  Fargo,  N, 
D.,  west  to  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and  Missoula,  where  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  is  situated Again  let  me  assure 

you  that  this  exhibition  has  proven  of  more  inspiration  and 
real  worth  than  you  probably  can  guess." 

Eight  traveling  exhibitions  of  students'  work  were  for- 
warded by  the  committee  last  spring.  Valuable  assistance 
was  also  rendered  in  the  installation  of  the  poster  exhibit,  held 
in  our  Auditorium  last  March,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Spring- 
field exhibition  (Eastern  Arts  Association  Convention  in 
April),  and  the  Washington  exhibition  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  in  the  National 
Museum. 

The  committee,  in  the  fall,  carefully  overhauled  all  the 
available  material,  discarding,  remounting  and  adding  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  mounts  of  recent  school  work. 

List  of  exhibitions  sent: 

Frankford  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

University  of  Kansas. 

West  Chester  Normal  School  (2  exhibits). 

Pennsylvania  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  Beck,  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Training  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh. 
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NEW  PRIZES 

SEVERAL  new  prizes  have  been  offered  or  established 
this  season. 

As  in  so  many  cases  of  need,  the  Associate  Com- 
mittee of  Women  has  come  forward  and  established  the  first 
Fellowship  in  the  School.  This  will  become  operative  next 
season,  and  will  give  a  student  of  known  promise  and  earnest- 
ness, who  would  otherwise  be  obliged  while  studying  here  to 
give  a  good  deal  of  time  and  strength  to  earning  support  by 
outside  work,  the  freedom  from  this  drain  on  vitality,  and  con- 
serve that  much  more  for  the  effort  in  the  class.  For  years  it 
has  been  hoped  such  a  plan  would  be  consummated,  and  this 
term  it  has  been  fulfilled.  In  many  ways  it  is  more  fitting  that 
the  Associate  Committee  of  Women  should  be  the  donor  of 
this  first  Fellowship  than  to  have  it  come  from  the  hand  of 
any  individual,  or  from  any  other  official  body.  The  records 
of  the  Institution  show  only  a  part  of  the  important  work  of 
this  Committee,  but  many  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion can  bear  testimony  to  their  constant  benefactions,  made 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  School's  work. 

Mrs.  Shillard-Smith  has  offered  an  annual  prize  for  the 
best  single  illustration  done  by  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class. 

This  season  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove  offers  a  prize  of  twenty 
dollars  for  Interior  Decoration,  but  after  this  year  the  prize 
will  be  awarded  for  the  development  of  Pageantry,  which  is 
a  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Costume  Class. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Carter  has  added  a  second  prize  to  the 
one  she  has  already  established  in  the  Costume  Class. 

The  two  scholarships  founded  by  Mr.  John  D.  Mcllhenny 
in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mc- 
llhenny, are  to  be  awarded  this  season  as  prizes  for  work  ac- 
complished in  the  School,  and  this  also  determines  their  future 
character.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  scholarships  are 
the  highest  recognition  offered  by  the  School.  They  are 
rewards  for  scholastic  attainment,  for  high  endeavor,  in  no 
sense  merely  financial  assistance.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
some  cases  where  scholarships  are  awarded  for  the  student  to 
relax.  This  should  not  be  as  the  award  is  truly  for  merit  and 
should  act  as  a  stimulant. 

Mr.  John  Frederick  Lewis,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  has  offered  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars 
for  the  best  year's  work  in  drawing. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT    OF   TREASURER 
December  1,  1915  to  December  1,  1916 

Balance  brought  forward $137-94 

Receipts — 

Annual  Dues 228.00 

Sketch  Class  Fees  68.25 

U.  G.  I.  Dividend 40.00 

Business  Bureau  Earnings 8.25 

$482.44 
Disbursements — 

For  Entertainment $62.30 

Printing  and  Postage 39-35 

Equipment    10.80 

Costume  Material 1.25 

Sketch  Class  Poses   20.00 

Dues  Amer.  Fed.  Art 10.00 

Sketch  Class  Prize    5.00 

Printing  News  Letter 50.00 

Safety  Deposit  Box  2.50 

Piano  Repair   4.25 

Miscellaneous    3.70 

$209.15 

$273.29 
Gift  from  Mr.  Adolph 200.00 

Balance  to  Date $473.29 

The  Membership  Committee  reported  a  total  membership 
°f  335  f°r  the  year  ending  December,  1916. 

Miss  Norris  detailed  the  work  of  the  Room  Committee 
in  caring  for  the  Alumni  Room  and  decorating  the  Auditorium. 

The  Library  Committee  reported  many  donations  of  books 
and  magazines.  This  Library  is  now  opened  to  the  use  of  the 
night  students. 

During  the  past  year  the  Business  Bureau  has  received 
notices  of  65  openings,  23  of  which  have  been  filled.  Fees  col- 
lected amounted  to  $18.00.  Expenses,  $3.00.  Balance  in  hand, 
$15.00. 
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The  work  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  will  be  found  else- 
where in  the  "News  Letter." 

Miss  Dow  reported  a  busy  year  for  the  Hospitality  Com- 
mittee. A  list  of  suitable  boarding  houses  is  kept  for  the  use  of 
students,  the  greeting  of  new  students,  the  Annual  Reception, 
the  visiting  of  "A"  Class  students  to  the  advanced  class  rooms 
and  all  the  manifold  duties  which  the  Committee  assumes. 

The  Publicity  Committee  reports  the  usual  work  well 
done. 

The  Sketch  Class  reports  a  prosperous  year.  The  total 
enrollment  was  65,  the  average  attendance  about  30. 
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